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tiyes was left to these places all the same. It
seemed to have become a sort of right and title
by reason of habitude, and by reason of the fact
that no one was greatly interested in challenging
the authority of the King to let the representation
remain wherever any of his predecessors had con-
ferred it. The anomalies in the counties were not
so great, because a county population often remains
very much the same from one generation to another.
But in the case of towns and villages the law of
change was incessantly asserting itself, and some-
times in the most fantastic manner. A town or
large village had received the right of sending
representatives to the House of Commons. At the
time when the right was conferred the place had
a considerable population ; and if we concede, as no
one now would dream of conceding, the right of the
Sovereign to designate suitable places for representa-
tion, the claim of this particular place may seem to
be fairly established. But for some reason or other
the trade of the town or village fell off; the inhabi-
tants looked for other places in which there seemed
a better chance of making a decent living; and the
region became almost as deserted as Goldsmith's
village. In many instances the constituency, if we
may call it so, disappeared so completely that only
the owner of the soil remained, and he calmly con-
tinued to send in his representative to the House of
Commons. Nobody took the trouble to oppose him.
It was difficult to get up any impressive agitation
about that one particular anomaly, and no definite
scheme of constitutional reform had yet been put